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We are pleased to announce that we are now the exclusive Louisi- 
ana distributor of CADMUS BOOKS, published by E. M. Hale and 
Company; and we can fill your orders at the same price as the 


publisher. 


A complete stock of all titles is on hand and your orders will 
receive our prompt and careful attention. 


Please write us for your copy of the new 1949-50 CADMUS catalog 


arranged by grade level. 


CADMUS BOOKS are the nation’s best bargain in children’s books! 


THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 


Wholesale Booksellers 
1739-41 Bordeaux Street 


New Orleans 15, Louisiana 














OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


supplied to University, College and 
Public Libraries at moderate prices. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 


* 


National 
Bibliophile Service 


321 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 16 











Many librarians have remarked 
about the large number of library 
“musts” described in our spring list. 


When you order published books 
from us you get them in a hurry— 
and unpublished books early enough 
to ready them for circulation by 
publication date. 


The MacMillan 
Company 


Ross and Akard 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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FOREWORD 


ESSAE M. CULVER 


State Librarian 


Slee Louisiana State Library Board and 
staff appreciate the honor being paid 
to the State Library in making this issue of 
the Bulletin a commemoration of twenty- 
five years of active leadership and service in 
developing Louisiana’s library program. 

On looking back, the progress has not 
been phenomenal, but has been steady in 
spite of floods, wars and depression. 

The people of Louisiana have been most 
responsive, as evidenced by the Citizens’ 
Library Movement of three hundred and 
fifty thousand members and by the number 
of parishes that have established libraries 
with help from the State Library. Of the 
33 parishes still without library service, four- 
teen have met all requirements and are 
on the waiting list for a demonstration; 
from the remaining 19 the State Library has 
received letters from groups and individuals 
asking for information, indicating it will not 
be long before they, too, will be in the line 
of progress. 

So we look confidently forward to the 
future when Louisiana will have a library 
in every parish. When that happy day 
arrives, some of the funds now devoted to 
demonstrations can be dedicated to promot- 
ing adult education programs, more adequate 
legislative reference service, exhibit collec- 
tions, specialists in work with young peo- 
ple and children, promotional work with 
films and records, and many other glaring 
needs in library development. 

One of the greatest handicaps to the State 
Library’s program has been inadequate hous- 
ing. This has prevented expansion in many 
phases: the accumulation of important and 
needed books and materials; the housing and 


administration of the Books and Records 
for the Blind; the development of film and 
record collections; the building of a legis. 
lative reference collection; and the handling 
of State documents. Lack of adequate, fire- 
proof quarters has also prevented the accept- 
ance of valuable source materials. Inade- 
quate storage space has necessitated the 
buying of books for only one demonstration 
at a time when buying for three or four 
demonstrations would save much time and 
money in duplications of materials. 

A special collection of editions of chil- 
dren’s books would be invaluable to libra- 
rians and teachers, and space for this is 
provided for in the new building plans for 
the State Library. More adequate working 
space will greatly facilitate the amount of 
work turned out by the staff and more shelf 
space will allow rounding out of the refer- 
ence collection greatly needed, because with- 
out sufficient space only those books can 
be purchased which are in immediate de- 
mand. 

Parishes are gradually preparing more ade- 
quate homes for their libraries. Vermilion 
Parish, the first to vote bonds for a build- 
ing, opened its beautiful new building on 
Sunday, March 12. Winn Parish voted a 
tax from which funds are being accumulated 
for a building, and St. Mary Parish has a 
$10,000 gift to be used with other funds 
for a building. 

We believe the State will, when funds are 
available, provide a functionally planned 
building for its State Library. With such a 
library structure and the expansion it will 
make possible, Louisiana will take rank with 
the most progressive library states. 
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A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AFTER 


MILTON JAMES FERGUSON LHD 
Former Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library 


The man who came to dinner achieved 
a certain kind of reputation and the theatre 
made a fortune, but the man stayed only 
three weeks; the play, 739 performances. 
The girl 1 am writing about went to Louisi- 
ana for three years, stayed a quarter century 
and brought the joys and advantages of 
books—and her charming personality—to a 
whole state. Of my part in that transaction, 
I am immodestly proud, and after these 
twenty-five years, I would not have that 
moving finger which writes, cancel half a 
line. This is how I remember the beginning 
of the story; happily the end is not yet. 


During my term as president of the 
League of Library Commissions, I had per- 
sistently beamed a distress call to the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, yes, for 
money; for Dr. Frederick P. Keppel had long 
been sending his “St. Bernard” to succor 
various library enterprises. During the 1924 
midwinter meeting of the American Library 
Association, Dr. Keppel asked me to submit 
a proposal and a budget, which, to be brief, 
resulted in a grant of $50,000 to prime some 
state's library pump. The League reelected 
me for another two years, so that I might 
have the fun of getting the demonstration 
under way, and I suspect the responsibility 
—for that is the way it turned out. 

When the announcement was made that 
a fair sum of money had been placed in the 
League treasury for aid to libraries, pre- 
ferably on a state wide basis, the donor was 
not immediately named but everyone no 
doubt credited the Carnegie Corporation 
with another generous act. As I recall, thir- 
teen states almost immediately offered them- 
selves as willing guinea pigs; so it became a 
question of selecting the one which promised 
success during the time the money might 
last and permanency thereafter under local 
support. 

Farly in January 1925, I left Chicago for 


home, (California), going by way of Louisi- 
ana which held a high place in the list be- 
cause it had an inactive commission law. 
New Orleans proved to have all of that 
charm for which it has long been noted: 
French architecture, famous cuisine, oyster 
bars and sometimes refreshment more stimu- 
lating. To be sure, Mr. Beer, (Wm. Beer, 
librarian Howard Memorial Library, New 
Orleans) finding that I had already been 
in town 24 hours, scolded me soundly for 
not having reported to him; and “ordered” 
me to appear for breakfast next morning; 
and a tour of places of interest. 

Arrangements were made for me to visit 
Baton Rouge to consult with members of 
the inactive Library Commission, and to 
interview the Governor. “Miss Kate’s (Miss 
Katherine Hill, Baton Rouge) maid opened 
a reluctant door at my knock, taking me 
for a collector of early furniture; and Gov- 
ernor Fuqua met my enthusiastic promises 
of what a state wide library system could 
do with the half whimsical query as to 
whether the plan were not a “Yankee scheme 
to educate the heathen of the South”. When 
I told him the money in hand might last 
three years but that success of the kind 
we were looking for would require local 
appropriations, he declared himself open to 
conviction. Whatever advantages other 
states might offer, I was not long in deciding 
that Louisiana with her simple law and no 
libraries to be uprooted, presented the best 
field for the experiment. 

During a return visit to Louisiana in April 
1925, the L.L.A. was wakened from its long 
sleep; and a meeting of the Commission was 
held in Baton Rouge. The offer of the 
money was made and accepted, with one 
condition only that the Executive Secretary 
should be a trained librarian of whom I 
approved. 

Of course, I had someone in mind for the 
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job, and there was never a rival candidate, 
The Board accepted my recommendation. 
Louisiana became, in Dr. Keppel’s words, 
the Corporation’s Exhibit A; my promo- 
tional grand slam; and Miss Essae’s personal, 
professional and social triumph. It was not 
all easy going. She met obstacles of many 
kinds; but with logic, personal charm and 
vision she convinced the skeptical and con- 
solidated the ranks of library advocates and 


users. National wide recognition of her 
ability came in her election to the presidency 
of the ALA. I suspect she values more high. 
ly the approval of the thousands of Louisi- 
anians whom she has served so well. 

So that is the way Essae Culver happened 
to go to Louisiana for three years; there she 
has remained a quarter of a century, and in 
the process has become “The Duchess” g 
perfect transformation. 





SS 


THE FIRST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


MARGARET DIXON 
Managing Editor, Morning Advocate 


NANTELLE GITTINGER 
Publicity Assistant, Louisiana State Library 


Lovely Louisiana, famed in song and story, 
and the subject of more books than you can 
count on the fingers of your two hands, a 
mere 25 years ago was one of the most 
“bookless” of the 48 states. 

Now with libraries in 31 of the 64 par- 
ishes bringing books through branch libra- 
ries and bookmobiles to the highways and 
byways, with bookstores doing a thriving 
business in every metropolitan center, and 
with an ever-increasing demand for yet more 
libraries, Louisianians themselves are apt 
to forget that just 25 years ago they were 
practically without books, or easy access to 
the printed word. But such was the case. 

It was exactly 25 years ago July of this 
year that the Louisiana Library Commission, 
forerunner of the present Louisiana State 
Library, set up shop—in borrowed quarters 
in the old state capitol. And it was from this 
date that Louisiana’s modern library develop- 
ment dates. During those 25 years, libraries 
have mushroomed over the state—and the 
demand for them has grown even more 
rapidly. A library school was established at 
Louisiana State University, libraries have 
been set up in the schools and in one-time 
almost bookless Louisiana, the printed word 
has become increasingly easy to obtain. 

Largely it all goes back to the Louisiana 


State Library, which began operating a quar- 
ter of a century ago on funds provided by 
the Carnegie Corporation; and the state's 
library has now become an increasingly im- 
portant unit of the state government. 

Since that day back in July, 1935, Louisi- 
anians have borrowed a grand total of 9,000, 
000 books from the Library collection— 
and even that figure doesn’t represent the 
true story because actually books are passed 
from hand to hand and from reader to 
reader without benefit of the library stamp. 

The whole story is one in which literally 
thousand of Louisiana residents had a patt. 
But because space here is limited, there will 
be no attempt to give credit where credit is 
due. Only those whose part in Louisiana's 
library development is so intertwined as to 
make it impossible to leave them out will 
be mentioned here. 

Actually, the story of library development 
in Louisiana goes back beyond the 25 years 
that the Louisiana State Library has been 
in existence. As early as 1915 a group of 
clubwomen, headed by an energetic and 
library-minded group of officials, began 
sending out traveling libraries, forerunnef 
of the present-day book service of the State 
Library. This same group aided by others 
pushed through the legislature a bill creating 
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the State Library Commission. So the stage 
was set when the League of Library Com- 
missions with $50,000 provided by the Car- 
negie Corporation began looking around for 
a strictly rural state in need of book service 
and with a workable law providing for a 
state library extension agency,—but no funds 
to put it into operation. A representtaive 
of the League of Library Commissions vis- 
ited Louisiana. He was impressed with the 
interest shown by the already existing Board 
of Library Commissioners of the relatively 
bookless state. 

The upshot of the matter was that Louisi- 
ana was selected and $50,000 made avail- 
ble for a five-year demonstration. At first 
there was no state aid whatsoever but after 
the very first year, the state of Louisiana 
appropriated $2500 per year for the work, 
a small beginning but a mighty one. Yearly 
appropriations by the legislature have 
mounted steadily since that time. The libra- 
ry appropriation is one of the most popular 
to be considered every biennium by the leg- 
islators. A few years ago when a governor 
threatened to cut the library appropriation a 
perfect storm of protest from high and low, 
from cities and rural areas, from the wealthy 
and the needy broke over his defenceless 
head. The result was that the appropriation 
stayed. It has stayed ever since. 

Largely, two persons figured in Louisiana’s 
library development. They were in at the 
beginning and they labored long and hard 
to put the story of libraries across. In their 
efforts they had the help and advice of 
cubwomen, of legislators, of state officials 
and of just plain everyday citizens. Louisi- 
ana was hungry for books and welcomed 
the chance to get them. 

Miss Essae Martha Culver, a California 
librarian with excellent training and ex- 
perience, was selected to conduct the Louisi- 
ana demonstration. Now after 25 years at 
her job as head of the state’s library develop- 
ment, she is somewhat amazed at her temeri- 
ry in undertaking so mammoth a task. At 
any rate, she did. 

On a hot July day, way back in 1925, she 
arrived in Baton Rouge to find not only a 


dearth of books but a lack of space for an 
office. Quarters were offered at Louisiana 
State University for the new addition to 
the official family; however, since the cam- 
pus was four miles from the capitol and 
one of the objects was to serve the legisla- 
tors, this offer was refused with regret. The 
president of LSU, impressed with this lusty 
new infant in Louisiana’s educational set-up, 
appealed personally in the library's behalf to 
the governor of Louisiana. Space was found 


_in the old capitol and the new venture was 


ensconced in what was called the old office 
of the adjutant general. 

This only partly solved the problem. 
There was, of course, no library furniture, 
but Miss Culver refused to be daunted. She 
borrowed a desk, a chair and a typewriter 
and set to work—although she confesses 
now that she was more than slightly dis- 
mayed at the prospect. 

But even then she found a desire for 
books all over the State. Everywhere she 
went she was welcomed with open arms and 
everywhere men, women and children as- 
sured her that books were wanted. 

It was no wonder. At that time there 
were only five free public libraries set up 
under the law in the State. All had inade- 
quate supplies of books to meet the needs 
of the 600,000 or so served by them. 

First service inaugurated by the new state 
agency was book-lending by mail to indi- 
viduals anywhere in the state. This infor- 
mational service has continued throughout 
the 25 years and has been one of the primary 
activities of the Library. Individual requests 
for books and information have come from 
every one of the 64 parishes. On countless 
occasions there have been requests, too, for 
lists of books available on certain subjects, 
and in response to these letters the Library 
has compiled bibliographies of available 
material for businessmen, educators, clubs 
and study groups. Then when the particular 
titles were asked for, they were mailed to 
the reader, whose only expense was for tre- 
turn postage on the books. 

In its first year the Library answered 300 
requests, an excellent record for the initial 
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year’s operation but one which is com- 
pletely dwarfed by the present annual total 
of nearly 50,000. Nowadays, a great num- 
ber of requests come from existing libraries, 
which are enabled to supplement their own 
collections with books from the state agency. 
But in the beginning, when no country peo- 
ple had access to libraries, this books-by-mail 
system was the only means most Louisianians 
had of getting books, and today, citizens of 
the 33 parishes still lacking parish-wide 
library service continue to read thousands of 
books every year from the State Library. 

In 1925, at the first meeting of the brand 
new Library Commission—at least brand 
new insofar as actual functioning was con- 
cerned—with the new executive secretary, 
it was decided that one of the major efforts 
would be toward the establishment of parish 
libraries, that in the meantime informational 
service by mail would be provided for those 
who had no library service whatsover and 
that among other projects, efforts be made 
to promote the establishment of a library 
school, provide library service to legisla- 
tors and that work be begun on a new and 
more adequate public library law. 

All of this was a pretty large order since 
the executive secretary represented the en- 
tire staff of the new enterprise and since 
books were lacking. True, there were some 
3000 books in storage, gifts and donations 
from clubs but when these were sorted and 
catalogued, only some 2500 were usable. 
Seventy-eight of these were concerned with 
growing cotton in Egypt, hardly vital to 
Louisiana which had its own problem anent 
the growing of cotton. 

Meanwhile, July had advanced into Octo- 
ber and the library furniture, ordered months 
before, actually arrived, an event that was 
practically a millenium in the history of the 
library; and finally the books were shelved 
and on a frosty November 1, 1925, the libra- 
ry opened to the public. 

Three hundred requests for books came 
during the next eight months. Books to aid 
business were especially wanted and the 
library settled down diligently to filling 
some of these pressing demands for infor- 


mation. In short, business boomed. 

In fact, it boomed almost too much. Some 
of the books which overflowed from the 
cramped office in the state capitol were 
stored on the old LSU campus. Sixteen 
Baton Rouge boys, who wanted reading 
material, broke into the store rooms and 
helped themselves. 

In the meantime, a new figure had en- 
tered Louisiana’s Library Story. This was 
J. O. Modisette, who served on the Com- 
mission until his death in 1942. A farm 
boy, who had known from experience what 
the lack of books meant, Mr. Modisette had 
by then become chairman of the Library 
Commission. He was assigned the task of 
disciplining the sixteen youngsters who 
broke into the store room. 

His reaction was typical. “Those boys 
wanted books,” he reasoned. “Perhaps we'd 
better give them something to read.” Mr. 
Modisette did. He “sentenced” the sixteen 
to report weekly to the state library for a 
period of months, to read selected books. 
The “sentence” apparently worked. Some 
of those same sixteen are now among the 
library's most valued “customers” and influ- 
ential friends. 

With Mr. Modisette chairman of the 
Louisiana Library Commission and a tire- 
less worker in the cause of books, the library 
business in Louisiana began to flourish. Mr. 
Modisette, who had a thriving law business 
of his own in Jennings, was asked to draw 
up a new public library law. He did, and in 
July, 1926, one year exactly from the time 
the State library began to function, the 
measure he had drawn became law. 

An important provision of the 1926 law 
was the creation of a State Board of Library 
Examiners whose function was to certify 
administrative librarians of public libraries. 
The first meeting of this group to examine 
applicants for certification was called io 
1927, and the Board has been operating 
throughout subsequent years. 

Miss Culver was more and more con- 
vinced that the answer to Louisiana’s prob- 
lem was the parish library. This appeared 
the only possible answer to get books into 
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the rural area. The Commission members 
agreed. From this decision the Library has 
never wavered. Parish libraries still rank 
tops among the projects of the Library. 
Through this medium, books are being taken 
to the people of Louisiana. 

The honor for establishing the very first 
parish library in Louisiana goes to Richland 
parish, where a group of clubwomen already 
had a small library functioning. The Libra- 
ry Commission entered the picture in 1926 
and offered to send 1000 books, along with 
considerable free advice and help. So the 
principle of state aid to parish libraries was 
established in Louisiana. 

About this time, the Louisiana legislature 
was meeting at its regular biennial session. 
The Louisiana Library Commission had been 
in existence only seven months and many 
of the legislators had never heard of the 
agency. But the Commission, which had 
already practically moved mountains, refused 
to be discouraged. The agency asked for 
an appropriation. Somewhat to their own 
surprise they got it—$5000 for the bien- 
nium which represented the first state appro- 
priation in Louisiana for library service, a 
milestone in the development of the work 
here. 

With its headquarters established, its 
first parish library already in operation and 
with the public library law rewritten, the 
Library Commission looked for new worlds 
to conquer. The most pressing need, it was 
decided, was a demonstration to show the 
people of Louisiana just what library ser- 
vice meant to a community. Because at this 
point, Louisiana, or most of it, had little 
idea of the functioning of a library. To most, 
a library was associated with a college and 
the plain everyday citizen was apt to fe- 
gard it as something with which he had no 
concern. 

The Library Commission decided that it 
would conduct two such demonstrations, one 
in north and one in south Louisiana. Finally 
Richland, where parish library service was 
already being attempted, and Jefferson Davis 
were chosen. The decision to demonstrate 
parish library service was a momentous one 


in the history of the institution—but it’s 
one about which there are to this day no 
regrets. For the library officials are con- 
vinced now as then that the best way to 
make people library-minded is to show them 
what a library can do for a community. 
It’s a true and tried formula as far as Louisi- 
ana is concerned. 

The demonstration in Richland parish 
where the clubwomen’s parish library was 
struggling along took the form of an addi- 
tional large collection of books. Eighteen 
branch libraries were started and all was 
ready for the experiment. 

And it was an experiment which was 
moving along in highly successful fashion 
when nature took a hand—with one of the 
greatest catastrophes in modern Louisiana 
history. The great flood in 1927 came along. 
The Mississippi river overran its banks. 
Levees broke almost daily and thousands of 
acres were inundated. 

Richland parish was among those hardest 
hit. The area was almost completely under 
water. The librarian, who was over 60 years 
old, refused to be discouraged. Daily she 
donned boots and waded to the library 
housed in the school building. Negro refu- 
gees shared the quarters and the borrowers 
came in boats to get books. The story of 
Richland parish library in those trying days 
is an epic of determination and courage 
and the giving of service in the face of great 
obstacles. 

The books were piled on chairs and 
tables as the flood waters crept into the 
streets of Rayville. Patrons came by boat 
just the same and finally the steps leading 
to the building were moved so boats would 
land more easily. Every boat left with its 
load of books and there are those Richland 
parish residents who to this day relate that 
without the library, they believe they would 
have been unable to ride out the super-flood. 

As a matter of fact, circulation was kept 
at a level of some 60 volumes per day in 
the community of 1499 population. The cir- 
culation for the year reached the amazing 
total of 30,000 volumes. 

At the end of the demonstration period, 
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the residents of Richland were more than 
convinced. So incidentally were many of 
their neighbors. An appropriation was made 
by the police jury and the Richland library 
is going strong to this day. 

The second demonstration opened as 
scheduled in Jefferson Davis, in the heart 
of Louisiana's rice belt. The people wel- 
comed the library with open arms. Greatest 
users were children from French families and 
one youngster read 100 books. The stories 
told about that six-months trial period were 
remarkable, involving reading records that 
are outstanding. But the demonstration 
period ended as the flood and a depression 
struck and the price of rice dropped below 
cost of production. The people of Jefferson 
Davis just couldn’t afford another tax. So 
they voted the proposed levy down and 
thus chalked up one of the few tax failures 
insofar as parish libraries are cencerned. 

Even so, the story the library was trying 
to tell was interesting more and more peo- 
ple. When the legislature convened that 
next year, the appropriation for the library 
Commission was more than doubled—this 
in the face of one of the worst disasters in 
the state history. Although the legislature 
was besieged with requests for funds for 
flood sufferers, the library had made such 
an impression on the people of Louisiana 
that it was given a biennial appropriation of 
$12,000—an increase of $7,000. 

As the state library moved into its fourth 
year, there was an awakening of interest in 
the service. Up in the rich Delta country, 
Concordia parish was anxious to get a libra- 
ty. The police jury passed a resolution of 
establishment but no funds were available. 
Finally the jury was able to provide its 
share of expenses. The Library Commission 
agreed to provide books and a librarian, and 
so Louisiana's third demonstration of parish 
library services came into being. 

But the Mississippi began to kick up 
again. A tax election was called for June 
but by that time the fear of a flood had 
gripped the parish, a large portion of which 
was under water as the swollen river backed 
into bayous and creeks. The election was 


postponed. 

Came July and it was decided to try 
again. The police jury,: however, refused 
to call an election on the grounds that the 
people of Concordia could not afford an 
additional tax at a time when crops were 
threatened with failure and backwater cov- 
ered half the parish. 

Aroused and determined, the people of 
Concordia circulated a petition for the tax 
election. And in no time at all, 25 per cent 
of the qualified voters had signed it. The 
police jury had no choice. They set the elec- 
tion for September 19. Once again Concor- 
dia rallied around. The first library tax 
in Louisiana was passed with a substantial 
majority of both voters and property valua- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, back at State Library head- 
quarters, the question of publicizing the 
service was the object of serious considera- 
tion. Finally it was decided to purchase a 
bookmobile—a library on wheels—which 
would show the people of Louisiana just 
exactly how parish libraries proposed to 
bring books to isolated areas. 

Bookmobiles are a common sight in 
Louisiana today. Twenty-six of the 31 par- 
ish libraries have them and an unofficial 
estimate indicates that they bring reading 
material to some 50,000 people. But back 
in 1929, bookmobiles were something that 
Louisiana had read about. 

At any rate, a bookmobile was purchased. 
Shelves of books were painted on either side 
and a collection of some 500 volumes was 
placed on the shelves within. The bookmo- 
bile set off on a visit to Louisiana fairs 
and while no books were loaned from the 
collections, the library-on-wheels was an in- 
stant hit. Its message of romance, inspira- 
tion and service was welcomed by the peo- 
ple of Louisiana. It seized their imagination. 
Louisiana librarians still like to tell of the 
woman who looked over the bookmobile 
when it paused at a filling station. She told 
the librarian that she had no time for read- 
ing, adding that her husband read some- 
times. She was offered a cookbook and her 
amazement was complete. The only books 
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she had seen previously dealt with gasoline 
engines, she confided. 

There were other stories of equal interest. 
For example, there was the child from the 
family where no one could read or write. 
The lad, who knew how to print, was in- 
terested in the bookmobile because he saw 
in the books it contained an opportunity 
for “book learning.” 

It was also in 1929 that Louisiana’s fourth 
library demonstration was conducted. This 
was in Webster parish and proved quite the 
most ambitious undertaking of the state 
library to date. Webster had long been in- 
terested in a library. The Rosenwald Founda- 
tion was interested in financing a library 
project to serve both white and negro read- 
ers. Through the Library Commission, funds 
for Webster were obtained and a parish 
library was set up. It was an instant and 
complete success. In the first eight months 
of the demonstration period, the circula- 
tion reached 88,778. Negroes as well as 
whites were enthusiastic. The Webster libra- 
ry has never faltered. 

One year later still another demonstra- 
tion was begun. This was in the heart of 
Louisiana’s Acadian country in Vermilion 
parish. The library actually opened early 
in 1931 with 4000 books from the Library 
Commission on hand. The Library likes to 
recall that it was in Vermilion that a grand- 
mother came from remote Pecan Island, 
traveling by boat and on foot, to attend 
the police jury meeting in Abbeville where 
the project was discussed. She added her 
voice to the demand for the library. 

And here, too, the library proved an im- 
mediate success. However, the demonstra- 
tion period ended in the midst of the de- 
pression when every bank in the parish had 
closed its doors. There was no money for 
local support but the demonstration left a 
“taste” for libraries in Vermilion parish. 
Nearly a dozen years later when this parish's 
turn for a second demonstration came 
around, the citizens of Vermilion voted over- 
whelmingly for a library and ‘assured its 
continuation at the end of the demonstra- 
tion period. And the branch at Pecan Island 


flourished with the rest. In fact, residents 
of the island only last year built a com- 
munity center which houses their library 
and the health unit. 

It was in the fall of 1931 that a long- 
needed library school was established at 
Louisiana State University, providing trained 
workers to administer public libraries as 


, well as school and college libraries. Summer 


courses had been given for a number of 
years but the increased tempo of library 
development made an all-year-round course 
a vital necessity. 

Another outstanding event at this time 
was of especial significance to the future 
of school and college libraries. Since its 
opening, the Library Commission, when 
called upon, had given expert advice and 
suggestions to school libraries and those of 
other educational institutions in the matter 
of selecting and purchasing books, catalog- 
ing, arranging, supervision and administra- 
tion. In the fall of 1929, the Department of 
Education started a school library develop- 
ment program and added to the Department 
a State School Library Supervisor. 

While neither the library school nor the 
newly directed attention to school libraries 
was a part of the Library Commission pro- 
gram, both plans had long been advocated 
by the Commission and their inauguration 
meant a greatly increased recognition of 
library values which had resulted from the 
state program. 

In 1932, the state agency started a pro- 
ject of its own. It offered certificates to 
those who read a selected list of 12 books 
during the year. The response was imme- 
diate. Now, seventeen years later and aftet 
no particular promotion other than yearly 
printing of the book list and newspaper an- 
nouncements of their availability, the pro- 
ject remains one of the most popular ever 
begun by the Commission, and a grand total 
of 8902 certificates have been awarded, 
representing 97,104 books read. 

Another parish library was added in 1933 
when a demonstration was started in Sabine 
—a strictly rural parish and one badly want- 
ing a library. Again the demonstration 
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method proved its worth. The Sabine library 
is still thriving. 

Meanwhile, Louisiana's state government 
had moved into the magnificent new capi- 
tol building, completed in 1932. So integral 
a part of the government had the Library 
become that when the other state depart- 
ments moved so did the Library—to the 18th 
floor of the new capitol building. A far 
cry from its small quarters in the old capitol, 
the new home provided additional space and 
considerably more readers along with the 
space. 

Settled in new quarters, the Library Com- 
mission approached its 10th anniversary year 
with a feeling of a big job to be done. Re- 
quests to the Library for information had 
increased steadily. As a matter of fact, 
these showed a 500 per cent increase. Still, 
not nearly enough money was available. 
More and more parishes wanted demonstra- 
tions, yet without funds, the Library Com- 
mission could do nothing in this field. 

Finally in 1937 the demand became so 
acute that the governor of Louisiana became 
interested in providing books to the rural 
areas particularly. His idea was to utilize 
the school libraries which had gained im- 
petus under the direction of the State School 
Library Supervisor in the Department of 
Education. 

The Library Commission, however, didn’t 
believe that the school library was the an- 
swer. Nor were Louisiana educators sure. 
To find the answer, a scheme was worked 
out. The State Department of Education 
put books for adults into the libraries of 56 
high schools in 10 parishes. The Library 
Commission put the $10,000 provided 
by the Department of Education, plus addi- 
tional funds, into a regional demonstration, 
utilizing three parishes with approximately 
one third the adult population of the 10 
parishes. The parishes chosen were Winn, 
Grant and Jackson and the first library 
demonstration crossing parish lines in 
Louisiana got underway. 

Results were conclusive. At the end of 
six months the 119,296 residents of the 10 
parishes served by the 56 school libraries 


had borrowed only 14,355 books. The 31, 
610 residents of the parishes served by the 
Tri-State Demonstration had borrowed 101, 
236 books. 

The following year, the legislature added 
$100,000 to the appropriation of the Libra- 
ry Commission with the understanding that 
the regional demonstration would be car. 
ried on until a tax election could be held to 
provide local maintenance. 

Too much of a good thing has often 
proved a drawback, and when the three 
parishes voted in 1940 on local continuance 
of the library, only one, Winn, voted the 
two-mill maintenance tax. Although popu- 
lar vote in the other two parishes was in 
favor of the library, the tax failed to pass— 
a deficiency due in main, it was felt, to a 
too-long continued State support. People 
there had gotten used to the idea of the 
State “giving” them a library and they be- 
lieved certain rumors that even if the tax 
failed the library would remain. 

Only two other parishes in the state have 
subsequently received one-year library 
demonstrations without providing local 
maintenance when time came for with- 
drawal of State finance. These are Lincoln 
and Bienville, opened in 1939 and operated 
together. Unusual local conditions in both 
parishes contributed to insufficient financial 
support. Passed in popular vote, the tax was 
nevertheless defeated in property vote in 
Lincoln. Bienville parish, by common con- 
sent, did not have a tax vote because the 
financial affairs of the parish were at that 
time disclosed to be in a most serious con- 
dition. 

Failure to vote continuance of the Tri- 
Parish project as a whole was disappointing 
in the extreme but there was no time to 
waste on regrets because the fruitful results 
of those first pioneering days of Louisiana's 
library development were by now abundantly 
evident. 

In 1938 and °39 seven thousand new 
members had joined the already 300,000- 
strong Citizens’ Library Movement which 
had been organized in 1936. Rapid strides 
were being made in building, strengthening 
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and expanding libraries in colleges, univer- 
sities and public schools as a result of in- 
creasing library consciousness. 

Fifteen parishes now had _parish-wide 
library service and of the 49 still lacking 
any kind of library, 45 had manifested in- 
terest in library establishment. 

Demonstration library work was concen- 
trated in 1938 in an enlarged Extension 
Department and has ever since been under 
the capable direction of Miss Mary W. Har- 
ris, another California librarian who had 
joined Miss Culver in the library pioneer 
days. Departmentalizing of extension work 
was made possible through the increased 
appropriation and because for the first time 
a qualified librarian was available to devote 
full time to supervising demonstrations and 
giving advice to established libraries on 
questions of administration and service. Be- 
fore then, books for the demonstrations had 
been ordered, cataloged, assembled and pro- 
cessed through the Reference Department 
of the headquarters library. 

Playing a helpful part in the program, 
the statewide Library Service Project of the 
Works Project Administration, sponsored 
by the Commission, began operations in 
1939. Here again were tangible results of 
the Commission-advocated doctrines of good 
library service set up under trained per- 
sonnel and with coordinated plans inter- 
locking it with the broad picture of develop- 
ment of a statewide level: the WPA agreed 
not to open a little library here, another 
there, and so on, stocked with any old 
kind of randomly-chosen books and staffed 
by untrained workers. Instead, the whole 
WPA library project would be in close con- 
junction with the Commission's program. 
Its head was a qualified, experienced libra- 
tian whose initial training was in the 
Louisiana program, and no WPA library 
projects were to be set up independently 
without Louisiana Library Commission ap- 
proval. 

This meant that the entire project was 
considered an adjunct to the Commission's 
extension department, both the WPA and 
the state agency pooling their resources to 


provide more and better Louisiana libraries. 
Without such cooperation the two agencies 
could well have found themselves working 
at direct odds with each other, with serious 
detriment to the long-range library plan. 

WPA supervisors were trained librarians 
who directed the thousands of clerical work- 
ers, book repairers, bookmobile drivers and 
clerical assistants whose needed work, was 
made available through WPA funds in par- 
ish and public libraries and in new demon- 
strations. 

WPA money also bought thousands of 
books to strengthen and supplement the col- 
lections of existing libraries and the book 
stock sent from Commission headquarters 
for demonstrations. Another valuable con- 
tribution of this program was the Writers’ 
Project. Under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mission and Louisiana State University the 
Louisiana Guide was prepared, and an illus- 
trated book on Louisiana folklore was com- 
piled. From the latter volume the state re- 
ceived royalties. 

In operation until 1942, when the whole 
State WPA Project was discontinued, the 
Library Project had functioned as a part 
of the Commission’s program; consequently, 
no libraries folded up as a result of WPA 
closing. True, in several cases budgets had 
to be stretched to include the salaries of 
custodians formerly paid by WPA and 
some staffs were reduced, but the benefits 
from WPA funds were not lost as they 
would have been if the WPA project had 
stood alone outside a permanent plan for 
library development. 

Demonstrations were successfully conclud- 
ed in Morehouse, Natchitoches and Terre- 
bonne parishes. Concordia parish, which had 
been the first to vote a tax for library sup- 
port, in 1940 became the first to pass a libra- 
ry tax unanimously, this time voting an in- 
crease from the original 34, mill to one mill. 
Two large city libraries had expanded their 
services for parish-wide use, in East Baton 
Rouge and Caddo. 

Another triumph was the passage by the 
1940 legislature of Louisiana’s first state aid 
bill for existing libraries. Popular demand 
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and voters’ appeals from throughout the state 
resulted in the passage of the $400,000 bien- 
nial appropriations, separate and apart from 
the Commission’s own two-year appropria- 
tion of $200,760. Only four votes in each 
house were registered against library state 
aid. The victory was a barren one, though, 
for the bill was vetoed by the governor be- 
cause of insufficient funds. 

Most outstanding evidence of the rank 
Louisiana’s library program had attained was 
the election in 1940 of Miss Culver to the 
presidency of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, composed of prominent librarians 
from all sections of this continent. Inside 
the state there was proof aplenty that the 
program was progressing by leaps and 
bounds, but selecting Louisiana's library 
leader to head the world’s largest library 
organization was complimentary testimony 
of the professional attitude toward the truly 
amazing advance made under her far-sighted 
administration in an area which a mere fif- 
teen years before had never known full libra- 
ry service. 

It was the first time a woman from a 
Southern library had been elected to the 
presidency of the national library organiza- 
tion, and one of the few occasions when 
an ALA president had been chosen from a 
Southern state. 

As American Library Association presi- 
dent, Miss Culver served on an advisory 
library committee to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and participated in numbers 
of library meetings in other states, where 
librarians engaged in programs similar to 
Louisiana’s were eager to hear of the early 
obstacles overcome here. 

Although the Commission offices were of 
necessity closed for five weeks late in 1940 
when Commission offices were moved from 
the capitol building to the Old Hill Memo- 
rial Library on the capitol grounds, such 
temporary cessation of services had no ef- 
fect on the total book circulation, for ’40-’41 
circulation figures of 1,384,204 books was 
a 37% increase over that of any previous 
two-year period. 

Moving to the inadequate building in 


which it is still housed, has, however, been 
an impairment in all phases of the develop- 
ment program. Built nearly a half century 
ago for the then small Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, the outmoded old structure offers 
totally insufficient room for all purposes. 
Preparation of books for demonstration 
libraries is seriously slowed because there 
is a woeful lack of shelf or floor space in 
the Extension Department where all demon- 
stration books are processed. It is impossible 
to prepare books for more than one demon- 
stration at a time, thus necessitating need- 
less duplication of the same processes, and 
it is also impossible to take advantage of 
increased discounts which would be available 
if demonstration books could be bought in 
larger quantities for several demonstrations 
at once. 

Loss to the permanent State Library has 
been disheartening, for several priceless col- 
lections which have been offered to the 


Library if adequate fireproof housing was 


provided could not be accepted because there 
was no place to put them. Several private 
libraries which have been accepted have 
never been used to full advantage for the 
same reason. Development of the film and 
record collections is also retarded for lack 
of adequate space. 

With the coming of World War II there 
was a national awakening to the need of 
more books and education facilities, which 
naturally turned people’s minds to libraries— 
those available and those needed. Louisiana 
was no different from the rest of the nation 
in this, and Commission activities were 
stepped up to meet the rising demands for 
books, books, and more books. 

A more serious type of information was 
requested by all groups, for everywhere 
people wanted to read of the far-away places 
to which American soldiers were going, 
women as well as men were preparing them- 
selves for war-time jobs, and every one 
needed to inform himself on world affairs. 
Soldiers in Louisiana training camps wanted 
to study technical books for promotional 
examinations and to read of this land of 
Louisiana which was almost as strange to the 
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Maine or Minnesota boy stationed here as 
the foreign countries to which he would 
later be sent. 

Four more parish librarians had gone 
through the demonstration periods and had 
become locally supported—in Bossier, Ver- 
milion (on its second attetmpt), Pointe 
Coupee and De Soto. All parish units near 
soldier encampments supplemented the camp 
libraries with needed books and in general 
cooperated in providing reading material 
for the thousands of boys stationed in the 
State. 

In January, 1942, the Commission opened 
a Library Demonstration in Rapides parish, 
which with its huge military population, 
was the largest population (90,000) served 
to that date by a demonstration library in 
Louisiana. It was successful throughout and 
became a local project at the end of the 
year. 

Overshadowing all other activities, how- 
ever, was the irreparable loss to the library 
cause of J. O. Modisette, whose stalwart 
championship ended with his death on June 
19, 1942. He had served continuously and 
without compensation on the Library Com- 
mission board since his appointment in 
1927, for fifteen of those sixteen years as 
board chairman. Since 1940, when the legis- 
lature in the general state government reor- 
ganization had placed the functions of the 
Library Commission under the Louisiana 
State University, he had served at the re- 
quest of the governor as a one-man 
commission until the proposed transfer 
should be made. (Because the entire reor- 
ganization was later declared unconstitu- 
tional the Commission was never placed un- 
der University supervision. ) 

One month after the Library Commission 
offices opened in 1925 a letter had come 
from Mr. Modisette on the legal stationery 
of his firm, asking what he, as an interested 
citizen of Louisiana, could do to further 
library development. His generous offer 
was gratefully accepted and he was asked 
to draft a new public library law, the 
existing one being entirely inadequate. He 
drew up the law which became Act 36 of 


1926, had it presented at the next legisla- 
tive session and promoted it to almost unani- 
mous passage in both houses. 

At the first meeting of the Commission 
board after his appointment as a member 
he presented nine practical suggestions to 
develop interest in and obtain support for 
libraries; at the next meeting the report of 
his activities included the fact that he had 
written 526 letters and had secured en- 
dorsements for the Library movement from 
leaders in business, state government, edu- 
cation and organizations throughout the 
State and from Louisiana’s Congressional 
delegation. 

His contribution was not in personal ser- 
vice alone, for he gave thousands of dollars 
in legal services to the state, preparing 
every library bill introduced in the legisla- 
ture during the sixteen years he served on 
the Commission and offering without charge 
his excellent legal advice on any problem 
which came up. Furthermore, every trip 
he made and every meeting he attended 
meant valuable time lost to his own highly 
successful law practice—and he went to 
hundreds of library board meetings, parish 
library openings, Citizens’ Library Move- 
ment rallies, Library Association conven- 
tions, civic club and local government board 
meetings, always raising his voice in con- 
vincing argument for libraries. 

Mr. Modisette’s contribution to library 
advancement was outstanding in the nation, 
as shown in the citation of merit awarded 
to him posthumously on June 23, 1942, by 
the American Library Association's jury on 
citations. His selflessness for the cause of 
libraries was typified in the remark he made 
when informed, a short time before his 
death, of his selection for the merit award: 
“It should go to some one more worthy of 
it.” 

No new demonstrations were opened in 
the following year, but three more parishes 
applied to the Commission for demonstra- 
tion libraries. A new extension service was 
inaugurated this year, though, for Negroes, 
with headquarters at Southern University at 
Scotlandville. It had long been felt that 
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the leaders of the race needed a good library 
from which to draw source material to offset 
the large amount of propaganda easily avail- 
able. Functioning along the same lines as 
the reference and loan service at commission 
headquarters, the Negro Service is primarily 
for adults, with no fiction or children’s 
books being circulated. Excellent response 
and use has amply justified the opening of 
the service. 

At this point a new era began. Over the 
years Louisianians had at last learned 
the meaning of good library service. The 
groundwork had been well laid, people had 
been informed on libraries by newspaper 
and magazine articles, talks by Commission 
staff members to countless clubs and organi- 
zations in every section of the State, word 
of mouth from satisfied literary borrowers, 
and by observing the functions of libraries 
in neighboring parishes. 

Now, parishes began applying for Com- 
mission-sponsored libraries more rapidly 
than it was possible to open the demonstra- 
tions. As soon as a police jury took the 
initial step of legally establishing a library 
by ordinance, the parish was placed on the 
Commission list to await its turn for a 
demonstration. 

Some idea of the office work alone in- 
volved in putting on demonstrations is 
shown in the report of the Extension Direc- 
tor for the years 44 and °45, which stated 
that during the two year period 68,120 
books were selected and made ready for 
library use, mainly in demonstration library 
projects. 

By the end of 1947 ten parishes were 
on the waiting list, while three demonstra- 
tions were going on, in Lafourche, Iberia 
and Beauregard. Seven more parishes had 
successfully gone through the demonstration 
period and placed their libraries on a local- 
ly supported, permanent basis: Tangipahoe, 
Madison, Calcasieu, Acadia, Washington, 
Lafayette and Livingston (which voted the 
highest supporting tax, of three mills, voted 
up to then). 

It had long been apparent that a change 
in the name of the state’s library agency 


was most desirable. Functions of the Com- 
mission were actually those outlined for a 
State Library, which the Commission had 
always been in reality. But the law library 
of the State, located in New Orleans, bore 
the name Louisiana State Library. As a con- 
sequence there was a continual mix-up in 
correspondence for the two libraries, always 
with the chance of losing valuable material 
for either agency. 

With the agreement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, under whose direction the law library 
functioned, two bills were introduced in the 
1946 legislature by the Commission to effect 
the name changes. The law library became 
the Law Library of Louisiana and the Library 
Commission became the Louisiana State 
Library. 

With the new name came an expansion 
of services to include a legislative reference 
service, which operated officially for the 
first time at the 1948 session of the legis- 
lature, although many legislators had long 
used the library’s facilities. 

A most significant project undertaken 
during 1947, different from any attempted 
before by the Library, was the demonstra- 
tion conducted at the Louisiana State Peni- 
tentiary at the request of the Department 
of Institutions which at that time had juris- 
diction over the penitentiary. 

Operating on a system similar to that of 
a parish library, the penitentiary library was 
set up with a central headquarters unit 
and branch libraries in each of the inmate 
camps. Intensive use was made of the libra- 
ry, with inmates borrowing books on a 
wide variety of subjects, just as in parish 
libraries. Recreational books were of course 
in great demand, westerns, love stories and 
adventure novels being the most popular 
for no detective or mystery books were in- 
cluded in the collection. But many, many 
prisoners read to improve themselves, study- 
ing trades they had previously followed or 
ones for future use, or reading for educa- 
tion on the higher levels of philosophy, 
science, history and literature. 

As a part of the rehabilitation so essential 
in a modern penal program, the penitentiary 
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library was decidedly a favorable influence 
and as one of the most unusual demonstra- 
tions ever conducted in the state’s library 
program it was a success. 


Unable to continue such a project indefi- 
nitely, the State Library hoped it would 
follow the same plan as that for parish 
libraries, and be supported at the close of 
the demonstration by the supervising De- 
partment of Institutions. This was not to 
be, however, for although penitentiary offi- 
cials expressed regret over the closing of 
the service they said the penitentiary budget 
did not allow for hiring a trained librarian, 
and of course such a program would lose 
its efficacy unless closely supervised by an 
experienced person. So the State Library 
withdrew its books and the demonstration 
ended. 

Another important event of this year was 
to enlarge the Louisiana collection and title 
it the Department of Louisiana Archives. 
The librarian placed in charge of answering 
all requests on Louisiana also directs the 
addition to the files of items about the State 
and about Louisiana figures, and maintains 
files of reports from state departments. 


Louisiana's library saga has been marked 
with continuing progress along all lines in 
the past three years. 

Fourteen parishes are now on the demon- 
station list, while 31—almost half of all the 
the parishes—receive parish-wide service. 

Planning for libraries has swept over the 
State. Tax renewals have been voted in 
those parishes whose original or second 
taxes have run out, many parishes have in- 
creased their library maintenance, bond is- 
sues and special taxes have been voted for 
building programs alone, and many new 
library buildings have already been dedi- 
cated. 


Climaxing the yearly record of thousands 
of State Library books circulated in Louisi- 
ana is the grand total for 1949—1,064,539— 
an unprecedented twelve-month circulation 
and a most gratifying one in terms of the 
people whose lives have been broadened and 
brightened by benefit of the knowledge con- 


tained within the covers of those thousands 
of books. 

Satisfactory answers to an ever-growing 
variety of special information requests are 
supplied through the Reference Department 
at State Library headquarters at the rate 
of nearly 50,000 a year. Requests for busi- 
ness information still head the list, as it did 
the first year the Library opened. Any one 
wanting to start a new business or to expand 
his present enterprise can get complete 
information on its background, operation 
and possibilities from library material—and 
hundreds do, from the banker wanting to 
know about the new fertilizer business for 
which he is asked to lend money, to the 
bricklayer needing to learn how to lay mar- 
ble floor and marble wall facings so that he 
can qualify for a profitable job calling for 
such technique. 

Since 1930 the Reference Department has 
been under the proficient direction of Assist- 
ant State Librarian Debora R. Abramson. 

Film service was inaugurated in 1949, and 
in the first six months the 37 films of the 
collection were shown 626 times to a total 
number of 19,890 people. Functioning in 
much the same manner as the book-lending 
service, the film service is available to indi- 
viduals, clubs and groups upon request. 

Increased out-of-state recognition indi- 
cates, too, the rank held by Louisiana’s pro- 
gram among the other systems of the na- 
tion, as it is recognized with systems which 
have been in operation years longer. 

For instance, when foreign visitors come 
to America to study rural public libraries, 
they are almost invariably sent to Louisiana, 
and to California whose program is one hun- 
dred years old this year. From Canada, 
South America, South Africa, Australia, 
England, France, Germany and Poland, visi- 
tors have arrived in recent years to observe 
Louisiana's system. 

Such success is heartening to the librarians 
and many friends of libraries who have 
labored and striven in the heroic crusade. 
The hardest part is now over, for state-wide 
public awareness of libraries is at an all- 
time high. 
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Gone are the days when State Library 
representatives must convince people of the 
necessity or benefits of a library. What is 
needed now is a continued cooperation with 
librarians of established centers and a con- 
tinued cooperation with individuals and 
groups who are still trying to get a library. 

Almost every one knows about libraries 
now. Those who have access to them have 
accepted them as an essential part of their 
daily lives and make good use of them. 
Those without them are doing all they can 
to get a local library and are trying to find 
out just what steps to take. 

Three primary problems impede even 
faster library development now. First is the 
cramped quarters of the State Library, sec- 


ond is an inadequate budget, third is a 


shortage of trained librarians. For the first, 
the answer is a modern, spacious building in 
keeping with the dignity and scope of one 
of the nation’s outstanding cultural and 
educational programs. For the second, in- 
creased funds to carry on the accelerated pro- 
gram would materially hasten fulfillment of 


—_ 


Louisianians’ ever-growing demands for 
books and information. For the third, the 
solution is the entrance of new personnel 
into the opportunity-filled and satisfying 
field of library work. 

In any case, twenty-five years of library 
development have brought to the fore a 


whole state population’s eagerness for books — 


—an eagerness so strong that all future ob- 
stacles will be overcome by it, as have all 
obstacles in the past. 

This then, in brief, is the story of the 
Louisiana State Library. It is a story whose 
success has far exceeded the wildest and 
fondest dreams of that small band of pio- 
neers who 25 years ago opened headquarters 
in a borrowed office with borrowed furni- 
ture—and with no books to speak of. 

There is, of course, much still to be done 
But the State Library feels that if the next 
25 years of its history approach in even a 
small measure the accomplishments of the 
last quarter century, library books will be 
an accepted service to every man, woman 
and child in Louisiana. 





ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE STATE LIBRARY 


The Louisiana State Library by law is 
charged with the functions of organizing 
new libraries and improving those already 
established; of offering advice to all schools, 
state institutional and free public libraries 
and to all communities in the state which 
may propose to establish libraries; of 
obtaining reports from all free public libra- 
ries of Louisiana, and similar reports from 
other libraries; of organizing and maintain- 
ing for the use of the Legislature and State 
officials as well as the public a legislative 
reference service. 

The State Librarian is the chief adminis- 
trative officer and director of library devel- 
opment in the State, with the obligation to 


plan and work toward a coordinated system 
of parish and regional libraries, so that 
every citizen and resident of the State shall 
have free library service of the highest 
quality consistent with modern methods and 
as may be justified by financial and eco- 
nomic conditions. The State Librarian by 
law must endeavor to coordinate and inte- 
grate the library service so as to afford the 
schools, colleges and universities the best 
free library service possible by means of 
inter-loan arrangements, book exchanges, etc. 

The chart shows the organization of the 
State Library, and the following three arti- 
cles describe the three services: reference, 
field, and extension. 
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Organization Chart of Louisiana State Library 


REFERENCE SERVICE 
DEBORA ABRAMSON 
Assistant Librarian, Louisiana State Library 


The Louisiana State Library has always 
had as one of its main functions, the giving 
of an information service to the citizens of 
Louisiana. 


It has always said that it will send direct 
to any individual without library service, 
or at the request of his library if he is 
served by one, any information that can be 
supplied. If the material desired is not in 
the collection of the Louisiana State Library, 
it will be bought or obtained through inter- 
library loan, according to what seems wisest 
in each individual instance. 


With this very broad statement of policy, 
it has been a source of fascination to those 
who have had the privilege of observing the 
development of this service through the 
years, to see the increase in use and the 
variety of “special” services that have been 
brought about as a result of the types of 
reference service called for. 

At the very beginning, with its limited 
funds, the then Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion decided that no one state agency could 
meet the demand for juvenile titles or cur- 
rent fiction, so that at the outset only infor- 


mational works would be lent through the 
mailing service. The exception to this rule 
was that fiction works classed as literature, 
and books by Louisiana authors or about 
Louisiana, would be circulated. It was also 
decided that it would be impossible to pro- 
vide texts or collaterals for class room use, 
or to put on reserve materials for use of 
groups, but that the individual pupil could 
write for material on his hobby, or books 
for his special interests that were not for 
use by the entire class, if his letter were 
O.K'd by the principal or sent in by the 
school librarian. 

As soon as the library began to operate, 
a conference was held with the librarian 
of Louisiana State University, and it was 
decided that the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion (now the Louisiana State Library) 
would be the clearing house for all requests 
from individuals in the state, and that every 
effort toward cooperation would be made, 
so that the book resources of the state would 
be available to all citizens at a minimum 


_ cost. Throughout the years, the value of 


this cooperation cannot be overemphasized, 
and there has hardly been a day when at 
least one and often many volumes have 
been borrowed from the Louisiana State 
University Library. 

Equally noteworthy and probably more so, 
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since it is a privately endowed institution, 
has been the generosity of the Howard-Til- 
ton Memorial Library of Tulane University, 
and its predecessors, the Howard Memorial 
and the Tulane, libraries. 

Since these libraries were years older than 
the Louisiana Library Commission and had 
well-established collections, full advantage 
was taken of the privilege of borrowing 
needed books. Consequently, to this day, 
the book collection of the Louisiana State 
Library has many surprising gaps and is in 
no sense a rounded collection. This is partly 
due to the limited funds at its disposal, and 
partly to the generosity of the borrowing 
privileges of these libraries in the area. 
Moreover, by avoiding duplication of mate- 
rials already available in the region, much 
waste of effort, time, and funds has been 
avoided. 

In the reference service of the Louisiana 
State Library there has never been a limit 
to the number of books a borrower could 
have at any one time. Books are ordinarily 
loaned for a four weeks period and may 
be renewed if there are no other requests. 
If the titles are in great demand, the loan 
period is limited to two weeks, and an 
additional copy is purchased for every ten 
requests. No fees are charged and no 
fines, and the library pays postage oneway 
on material sent to the patron. 

It is interesting to note the growth of 
the demand for reference work, and by 
whom these services are used. Also, how 
the resources for giving this service have 
increased since its inauguration. 

In 1925 one person filled all requests— 
ordered the titles if not available, cataloged 
the books, did the actual shipping and pre- 
pared the records pertaining thereto, and 
kept all statistics in connection with the 
use of the books. The number of “special” 
requests, that is, the number of calls for 
individual works or books on given subjects, 
was 300 the first year from an active, new 
collection of 5,243 books. 

To become statistical for a moment, the 
following tabulation shows the story of the 
reference service of the Louisiana State 


Library quantitatively: 


Total number Special 
Year of books requests 
1925-30 18,250 8,800 
1931 23,877 8,103 
1932 25,555 10,910 
1933 26,405 17,280 
1934 28,505 22,408 
1935 29,071 25,356 
1936 29,784 26,010 
1937 39,086 27,024 
1938 44,358 35,856 
1939 60,476 40,212 
1940 95,987 38,332 
1941 127,078 39,692 
1942 144,721 32,718 
1943 153,722 31,830 
1944 193,740 40,643 
1945 223,422 39,415 
1946 240,130 41911 
1947 260,410 48,387 
1948 294,051 47,558 
1949 316,201 45,527 


The development indicated by the above 
figures, was accompanied by increased libra- 
ry support, increased staff and services, and 
greater specialization. 

At the present time there are two trained 
librarians at the desk, three who care for 
the reference and order work, one who 
handles all requests for information on 
Louisiana including film service, a trained 
cataloger, and three clerical workers, includ- 
ing a full-time shipping clerk. In addition 
there is a business manager and a secretary, 
who serve not only the reference depart- 
ment but the whole library. 

The inquiries about Louisiana have in- 
cluded its history, personalities, businesses 
and industries, local products, and all phases 
of its activities. As the library collection 
began to take shape, a Louisiana collection 
of books by Louisianians or about Louisiana 
was begun, even though no one member of 
the staff was assigned to fill such requests. 
This collection has continued to be of great 
use, and in constant demand. Now that 
one person has the responsibility for its 
growth, a systematic attempt is made to 
maintain clipping files, biography files of 
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current authors, musicians, artists; files of 
state reports and reports of special boards, 
commissions, etc. Pamphlets, films, maps, 
and music that pertain to Louisiana are also 
collected. Current periodicals are examined 
for Louisiana items and where found, dupli- 
cate copies are ordered and clipped. 

Throughout its history the Louisiana State 
Library has made every effort to serve 
state officials, state legislators, and state 
employees. By Act 102 of 1946 it was given 
the added charge of organizing and main- 
taining a Legislative Reference Service. A 
nucleus of a. law collection was given to 
the library by the Department of Finance in 
Liquidation, and it is the hope that trained 
assistants can soon be employed to care 
for this service. 

During the 1948 legislature, the regular 
reference staff maintained a desk at the 
Capitol during the session, and the use 
made of this legislative reference service 
was encouraging. Through cooperation of 
the L.S.U. Library, L.S.U. Law Library, and 
the Huey P. Long Library, all books and 
staff resources in the area were pooled. With 
this basis of cooperation, all future develop- 
ment will be planned to avoid duplication 
and to hold expense at a minimum. 

During the past year the demand for 
films has been so great that a beginning 
collection of films has been assembled. It 
has been in continuous and steady demand. 
In this area of service the same care has 
been taken to avoid duplication of available 
materials and to utilize other agencies. Meet- 
ings have been held with representatives of 
such agencies, in the interest of having a 
union list of films within the state, and 
to determine the conditions under which 
films might be borrowed. In the first six 
months of service, 37 films have been shown 
626 times to a total of 19,890 persons. 

Special projects of interest to other 
special groups have not been attempted in 
the reference service except to encourage 
individuals to read on a variety of subjects. 
A Reading Certificate has been awarded 
since 1932 during Book Week to each indi- 
vidual who has read twelve books in the 


preceding twelve months, not more than 
one of which is fiction. Thousands of per- 
sons have read for Certificates, and there 
has been a steady demand for the Reading 
Certificate List which is printed each year 
and distributed in November to libraries 
and individuals. The titles on the list are 
merely suggestive, other titles may also be 
approved as acceptable for earning a certifi- 
cate. 

To give a summary of the people who 
have used the reference service of the State 
Library would be to give a representative 
cross-section of literate Louisianians; far- 
mers, businessmen and women, home 
demonstration agents and their clubs, teach- 
ers, lawyers, P.T.A.’s, labor and service clubs, 
federated women’s clubs, doctors, school 
men and women, students, and school chil- 
dren. 

As might have been anticipated, with 
the increase in public libraries the number 
of requests from individuals decreases, but 
the number of requests from libraries al- 
ways increases. Librarians know that if they 
do not have what a patron wishes, the 
Louisiana State Library will have it or make 
every attempt to obtain it. 

There still are services that the Louisiana 
State Library might give in a reference ser- 
vice—service to the blind, special reading 
guidance, publication of book lists, repro- 
duction of materials by newer technical 
processes. The first twenty-five years how- 
ever have seen a sound basic growth, and 
it is hoped that in the future these and 
other services will be added. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
SALLIE FARRELL 
Field Representative, Louisiana State Library 


The library demonstration plan in Louisi- 
ana is exactly what the name implies. The 
Louisiana State Library believes that a 
“demonstration” of adequate, efficient libra- 
ty service assures permanent library sup- 
port at the conclusion of the year’s trial 
period. 

A region is chosen for a demonstration 
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because of manifest interest. A field repre- 
sentative is sent to the region to explain 
fully to organizations, group meetings, and 
leaders how a demonstration is set up, how 
it operates, kinds of service it promotes, obli- 
gations of the Police Jury in passing the 
ordinance of library establishment and ap- 
propriating funds for the overhead expenses, 
and contributions of the State Library. If 
the interest seems sufficient and the citizens 
express their intention of asking the Police 
Jury to pass the ordinance, a survey of the 
area is made which reveals the number 
of people to be served, number of distribut- 
ing points, available locations, types of ser- 
vice, etc., so that an estimate can be made 
for a budget before presenting the plan to 
the Police Jury. 

When the plan is presented to the gov- 
erning body—usually by a citizens’ group 
and the State Library field representative— 
the Police Jury either passes an ordinance 
of establishment in which a library board 
is named, or rejects the proposal. If the 
ordinance is passed, a copy is sent to the 
State Library with a request for a demon- 
stration. 

The preliminary survey of the parish, 
made by a field representative, is used not 
only in the campaign for library establish- 
ment but by the Extension Department of 
the State Library in selecting books for 
the demonstration, and later by the parish 
librarian in the setting up and promotion 
of the service. This survey includes such 
items as population (adult, juvenile, negro, 
farm, rural, urban), financial condition of 
the parish, names of officials, incorporated 
and unincorporated towns (population of 
each and names of officials), number of 
schools (enrollment and names of princi- 
pals), illiteracy, industries, crops, natural 
resources, newspapers, radio station, organi- 
zations (officers and dates of meeting), etc. 

Preceding the choice of books for the 
library, a study is made by the Extension 
Department of the parish where the year’s 
demonstration is to be located, using the 
preliminary survey mentioned above. Edu- 
cational factors; interests of the people; in- 


dustrial, business, agricultural, and profes. 
sional factors; and existing book resources 
determine the book collection. A map of 
the parish is plotted to determine the possi- 
ble location and number of branches and 
stations, and bookmobile routes. 

Prior to the shipment of books to the 
region the staff of the library demonstra- 
tion and a field representative from the 
State Library have been busily engaged in 
selecting locations for headquarters and 
branches, securing furniture and equipment, 
and supervising the building of shelves. The 
staff have been mapping bookmobile trips. 
They have been training intensively, in a 
four or five day course, the non-professional 
assistants. The parish librarian and the field 
representative have met with the library 
board, appointed at the time the ordinance 
of establishment was passed, thoroughly in- 
forming the members of procedures and 
plans and soliciting their help and advice. 

During the demonstration the State Libra- 
ry is confronted with the problem of “sell- 
ing” in a year’s time permanent library ser- 
vice to the people of a parish. The librarian 
and the staff of the parish library demon- 
stration, working under the supervision of 
the State Library, turn all their talents on 
getting people into the library, on keeping 
them coming to the library, and in making 
the whole parish “library-conscious.” The 
parish librarian is engaged during the year's 
demonstration period in a “high-powered,” 
concentrated public relations program. Ev- 
ery possible method of enlightenment and 
of interpretation is utilized. The library 
demonstration identifies itself with every 
phase of community life—the church, the 
school, the agricultural extension program, 
the Girls Scouts, the Boy Scouts, the Camp 
Fire Girls, civic, cultural, and educational 
organizations, the chamber of commerce, the 
parish health unit, and governing bodies. 
The librarian does not wait to be called 
on for help; she goes out to offer the ser- 
vices of the library. 

It might be pointed out that the merits 
of the Louisiana Library demonstration plan 
are these: that the book collections are ade- 
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quate and new; that local governing authori- 
ties participate from the beginning; that 
municipal, parish, and state officials are 
thoroughly informed about the demonstra- 
tion; that the demonstration period has a 
definite termination point; that permanent 
local support is discussed in the earliest 
stages; that, by and large, the whole area 
has service from the very beginning; and 
that the demonstration is established under 
the law so that there is no disruption of 
service when the library becomes locally 
supported. 

The library extension program could have 
moved much faster in Louisiana had the 
funds been spread thin. Instead of dissipat- 
ing its resources for extension, however, the 
State Library has concentrated them on 
demonstrations of good service, making it 
possible for the parish or region to build 
its own library on a firm, solid foundation. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


SARAH JONES 
Field Worker, Louisiana State Library 


Much of the improvement in the library 
picture of Louisiana has been due to the 
launching of new libraries through the 
demonstration method. That is, a modern 
library is set up within a parish, and operated 
for a year’s demonstration period, largely 
through state funds, after which control 
and financial maintenance is taken over by 
the parish, usually by vote of its taxpayers. 
This plan for which Louisiana is responsible 
has long been well known in national libra- 
ty circles. 

Establishment of parish or larger-area 
libraries was an objective of the Louisiana 
State Library from its very beginning, and 
about half of the budget of the state agency 
has been for extension, aimed directly at 
a program of parish library development. 
The program is three-fold: (1) complete 
library coverage for Louisiana, with libra- 
ries (2) giving standard service, at (3) 
acceptable cost. It means not only setting 
up local parish libraries through state aid, 
to convince taxpayers that they are worth 


permanent financial support, but also ad- 
vising and aiding operating libraries in their 
efforts to render standard service, possible 
only with standard income. 


In 1938 the Extension Department had a 
director for the first time, Miss Mary Wal- 
ton Harris, who came to the State in 1925 
as assistant in the old Louisiana Library 
Commission. Though a Southerner by birth, 
she had spent many years and gained her 
library experience in California, and she 
returned there briefly after work in the 
Commission, before coming back to the 
State permanently in 1929, to assume charge 
of the Webster Parish Library. In 1937 she 
went to Winnfield as librarian for the Tri- 
Parish Library, a state-planned demonstra- 
tion. 

When she took charge of the Extension 
Department it was on the basement floor 
of the new state Capitol, with six employees, 
who immediately plunged into selecting and 
processing book collections for demonstra- 
tion libraries, preparing a manual of operat- 
ing procedures for parishes, and generally 
assisting local libraries of the whole State 
with practical advice on usual and unusual 
library problems. 

The Department, now on the first floor 
of the present State Library building, has 
an average of 22 employees, about one- 
fourth of whom are trained librarians, the 
rest being typists for handling book order 
and catalog cards, clerks for filing and office 
routines, and workers for the mechanical 
processes of marking, pasting and shellack- 
ing the books. Sometimes once a year, once 
five times in 12 months, thousands of books 
are selected from the storage shelves, packed 
in shelf list order and sent over a hundred 
miles away, to an opening demonstration 
library. These books have complete catalog- 
ing and are accompanied by all records, 
filed, so that the new library system can 
begin operation within a few days after 
their delivery. 

Rapides Parish received the most books— 
28,000 in initial shipment and throughout 
its demonstration year. 

The Department has bought and process- 
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ed 262,000 books. Always of imterest to 
visitors is the method of duplicating cata- 
log cards by a special mimeograph, to aid 
in rapid cataloging. 

The Department controls with office 
records about 210,000 books remaining in 
parish libraries after demonstration; it makes 
weekly shipments to three current demon- 
strations; and it is always buying books, 
both for demonstrations in progress and 
others to come in the near future. 

Richland, Concordia, Webster and Sa- 
bine parish libraries which were operated 
before the Extension Department's begin- 
nings, as well as the municipal libraries 
which have expanded into parish ser- 
vice—East Baton Rouge, Ouachita and Cad- 
do—have been assisted by book grants and 
other state aid. The Extension Department, 
however, assisted in planning and directing 
demonstrations in Natchitoches, Terrebonne, 
Morehouse, Bossier, Vermilion, Pointe Cou- 
pee, De Soto, Rapides, Calcasieu, Tangipa- 
hoa, Madison, Acadia, Washington, Lafay- 
ette, Lafourche, Livingston, Iberia and 
Beauregard, in the order named. Just now 
there are demonstrations in Avoyelles, Cata- 
houla and Jefferson parishes. 

Worthy of noting is the fact that the 210,- 
000 books still in parish libraries circulated 
more than 675,000 times in 1949, making 
up about 15 per cent of the total circulation 
of all parish libraries in the State. 

In addition to the books in the many 
parishes on indefinite loan, the Extension 
Department manages 15 state-owned book- 
mobiles, in demonstrations and lent to local 


parish libraries to stimulate library use. 
This is more than one half the bookmo- 
biles operated in Louisiana. 

Also, the Extension Department assists 
all public libraries with general advisory 
service. Director and field worker con- 
stantly travel over the State, conferring with 
local librarians on buildings, on bookmo- 
biles, on budgets, on book selection, on 
board relationships, on the many library 
problems constantly presented. To assist 
further these librarians, the department 
has held training institutes, lasting from one 
day through one week, on the parish, dis- 
trict and state levels and largely attended by 
all parish librarians and assistants. It also 
issues work annuals, and gathers statistics 
of public libraries on a monthly and annual 
basis, and, in general, spreads knowledge of 
standard operating procedures and informa- 
tion on library accomplishment 

The department also directs the Service 
for Colored People, housed at Southern Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, a state-wide library 
service to Negroes which parallels the ser- 
vice being given by the reference depart- 
ment of the State Library to white Louisi- 
ana residents. This service was begun in 
1943, and is managed by trained Negro 
librarians, who mail books to individuals 
and libraries upon request, prepare reading 
lists, speak before groups of teachers and 
other Negro leaders, in an effort to bring 
books into the Negro homes of Louisiana. 
Some 25 of the 31 demonstration and local 
parish libraries have Negro branches in their 
parish systems. 





LYLE SAXON’S FOOTNOTES TO HISTORY 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY (Part II) 


JOE W. KRAUS 


Assistant Librarian, Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane University 


This concluding part of the bibliography 
includes the peripheral material: the an- 
thologies in which Saxon’s stories and 
sketches have appeared, the introductions 


and notes to books written by some of his 
friends, the books dedicated to Saxon, and 
the biographical and memorial articles about 


him. Additions and corrections to the list 
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will be welcomed. 

Books Containing Contributions by 
Lyle Saxon 

Picturesque New Orleans; Ten Drawings of 
the French Quarter, by William P. Sprat- 
ling. (New Orleans) Tulane University 
Press (1923) 

Portfolio 
Introduction by Lyle Saxon. 

0. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 
1926 . . . Garden City, Doubleday, Page 
& Company, 1927. 
pp. 213-228, “Cane River” 

The Best Short Stories of 1927 and the 
Yearbook of the American Short Story, 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien. New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1927. 
pp. 240-254, “Cane River” 

The American Caravan; a Yearbook of 
American Literature . . . New York, The 
Macauley Company (1927) 
pp. 344-369, “The Centaur Plays Cro- 
quet” 

Also issued with the following imprint: 
New York, The Literary Guild of Ameri- 
ca, 1927. 

American Scrap Book; the Year's Golden 
Harvest of Thought and Achievement. 
New York, Wm. H. Wise & Co. (1928) 
pp. 34-40, “A Child Looks at the River,” 
from Father Mississippi 

The 1929 Gumbo, a Yearbook issued by 
the Students of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Baton Rouge, 1929. 

p. (3) “Dr. William A. Read” 

Stories of the South, Old and New edited 
by Addison Hibbard. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1931. 
pp. 361-372, “The Gay Dangerfields” 
from Old Louisiana 

Southern Treasury of Life and Literature, 
selected by Stark Young. New York, 
Charles Scribners Sons (1937) 
pp. 38-45, “Americans in Europe” from 
Father Mississippi. 

A Southern Harvest; Short Stories by 
Southern Writers, edited by Robert Penn 
Warren. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1937. 


pp. 332-341, “The Gay Dangerfields,” 
from Old Louisiana 

New Orleans Drawn and Quartered, by 
Olive Leonhardt, With a Foreword by 
Lyle Saxon. Richmond, Va., The Dale 
Press (1938) 

Jefferson Parish Yearly Review, 1939. 
pp. 93-103, 202, “Traditional and Ro- 
mantic Jefferson” 

Jefferson Parish Yearly Review, 1940. 
pp. 32-56, “Their Faces Tell the Story” 

Jefferson Parish Yearly Review, 1941. 
pp. 122-144, “A Tourist Looks at Jeffer- 
son” 

Jefferson Parish Yearly Review, 1942. 
pp. 34-48, “The Spaniard’s Beard” 

Cypress Knees, by Clarence R. Stone, as- 
sisted by Pearl V. Guyton and Armitage 
C. Gordon, Jr. St. Louis, Webster Pub- 
lishing Company (1942) 
pp. 190-207, “The Great Mississippi 
Flood. I. The Coming of the Flood and 
How New Orleans was Saved. II. Aca- 
dians in the Flood” from Father Missts- 
stppi. 

The Land of Lafitte the Pirate, with a 
Foreword by Lyle Saxon. (Jefferson Par- 
ish Yearly Review, 1943) 

p. (7) Foreword. 

*North, East, South, West; a regional an- 
thology of American writing. General 
Editor: Charles Lee . . . (New York) 
Howell Soskin (1945) 
pp. 312-314 “The General and the Pi- 
rates” from Lafitte the Pirate 

Louisiana in the Short Story, by Lizzie Car- 
ter McVoy. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1946. 
pp. 129-146, “Cane River” 

Voodoo in New Orleans, by Robert Tal- 
lant. New York, The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1946. 

p. (5) Foreword by Lyle Saxon. 

The World From Jackson Square, a New 
Orleans Reader, edited by Etolia S. Basso, 
with an introduction by Hamilton Basso. 
(New York) Farrar, Strauss and Com- 
pany (1948) 
pp. 47-52, “The Times of Their Lives,” 
from Father Mississippi, pp. 277-300, 
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“The Centaur Plays Croquet.” 
Books Dedicated to Lyle Saxon 

The No-Nation Girl, by Evans Wall. New 
York, London, The Century Co. (1927) 

Feliciana, by Stark Young. New York, 
London, Charles Scribners Sons. 1935. 

From the Deep South, compiled by Marcus 
B. Christian. (New Orleans, 1937) 

About Lyle Saxon 

Sherwood Anderson & Other Famous Cre- 
oles, a Gallery of Contemporary New 
Orleans. Drawn by William Spratling 
and arranged by William Faulkner. New 
Orleans, Pelican bookshop press, 1926, 
p- (30) “Lyle Saxon. The Mauve De- 
cade in Saint Peter Street.” 

Titzell, Josiah “Chronicler of the Famous” 
St. Nicholas 56:457 (April, 1929) 

“Lyle Saxon” Wilson Library Bulletin 4:148 
(December, 1929) 

Lake, Mary Daggett “Meet Mr. Lyle Saxon 
of Louisiana and New York” Texas 
Outlook 14:37-38 (April, 1930) 

“Lit’ry Lights Who Will Help Illumine the 
New Orleanian,” New Orleanian 1:31 
(September 6, 1930) There are two dis- 
tinct issues of this date, only one con- 
tains this article. 

Stuvyesant, Pieter “Parnassus Under the 
Levee” New Orleanian 1:19 (October 
25, 1930) 

Dormon, Caroline “Southern Personalities 
—Lyle Saxon” Holland’s Magazine 50: 
26, 65 (January, 1931) 

*“Lyle Saxon—Defender of Southern Tra- 
dition” Current Literature 10:29-30 
(March 23, 1931) 

Tynes, Wendell “A Talk with Lyle Saxon” 
The Haversack; a Paper for Boys 12:4,6 
(January 23, 1933) 

“South: New Orleans’ Literary Mentor 
Weeps for Mulattoes” Newsweek 10:20 
(July 10, 1947) 

Leisure, Harold Laurence “Presenting Lyle 
Saxon” The Southern Literary Messenger 
2:509-510 (September, 1940) 

“Lyle Saxon” in Twentieth Century Au- 
thors .. . . New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1942, pp. 1236-1237. 

“Life Visits the Pirate Country of Louisi- 


ee 


ana. Historian Lyle Saxon Explores 

their Hideaways” Life 14:92-97 (May 

10, 1943) 

Schwing, Mrs. Ella V. Aldrich “Lyle Sax. 
on” Louisiana Library Association Bulle 
tin 9:108 (May, 1946) 

Tallant, Robert, “Salute to Saxon” South, 
the Magazine of Travel 2:28 (June, 
1946) 

Dillon, Catherine B. “Flickers through the 
Cypress Boughs, and Intimate Sketch of 
Lyle Saxon” Inn Dixie 13:5-6, 21-23, 29, 
31, 33-34 (September, 1946) 

*Beebe, Lucius “Mardi Gras Misses Lyle 
Saxon” New York Herald Tribune, Feb- 
ruaty 23, 1947, Drama section. 

Frost, Meigs O. “Annie Christmas” New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, magazine sec- 
tion, May 23, 1948, p. 16. 

Tallant, Robert “My Fabulous Friend Lyle 
Saxon” New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Nov. 21, 1948, Magazine section, p. 
8-9. 

Saxon was listed in Who's Who m 
America, v. 17-21 (1932/33 - 1940/41). 
An unpublished thesis, Lyle Saxon: Lousst- 
ana Writer, by Helen Gray Gilkison was 
presented for the M.A. degree at Louisiana 
State University in 1930. Obituaries ap- 
peared in the New York Times, April 10, 
1946, p. 28, col. 2, Newsweek 27:60 
(April 22, 1946), Time 47:92 (Apri! 22, 
1946), Current Biography 7:55 (May, 
1946), Publisher's Weekly 149:2459 (May 
4, 1946), Saturday Review of Literature 
29:19 (May 18, 1946); and in the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, April 10, 1946, 
p. 1, col. 5, the New Orleans Item, April 
10, 1946, p. 1, col. 6, and the Baton Rouge 
State Times, April 10, 1946, p. 1. 


* Not examined. 





CARE BOOKS 


Doctors overseas are hungry for facts on 


recent medical research. The farmers need 
new techniques to increase crops. Teachers, 
scientists, engineers need books that are the 
tools of their trade. 
Make a lasting contribution to recovery 
(Continued on p. 58) 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Edited by 
MATTIE SUE MOUNCE 
Assistant Reference Librarian, Louisiana State Library 


Mrs. Zula Herrimg now replaces Mrs. 
Alice Seymour at the Milton H. Latter 
Memorial Branch of the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Library. Mrs. Seymour has retired from 
library work. Robert Zibilich is a new mem- 
ber of the New Orleans Public Library staff 
in the order department of the main libra- 
ty. Mr. Zibilich obtained a leave of absence 
from the library while he was helping to 
administer the flood program in the north- 
ern part of the state. 

The Gentilly Garden Society of New 
Orleans agreed to plan and supervise the 
landscaping of the patio of the Norman 
Mayer Memorial Gentilly Library. The ini- 
tial planting was made in late January, and 
additional materials will be added at inter- 
vals until the patio becomes an attraction 
for readers who like to read out of doors. 
The landscaping of the grounds of the main 
library are also being improved, reports 
librarian John Hall Jacobs. 

The annual joint meeting of the New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge Library Clubs was 
held in the new Norman Mayer Memorial 
Gentilly Branch on March 4 with Mrs. 
Ruth ‘Moor, president of the New Orleans 
Club, presiding. Mrs. Martin Lord, who was 
the first president of the New Orleans 
Library Club, and who has lived in Ireland, 
spoke on that country with emphasis on the 
libraries of Ireland. Nell Davidson, of the 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 
Library gave a talk on some of the European 
libraries which she visited on a recent trip. 

A half-ton panel delivery truck was re- 
cently purchased by the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Library for use in delivery, pick-ups, and 
messenger service. It is hoped that a tri- 
weekly service between agencies can soon 
be established. 

Mary H. Clay, librarian, gave a radio pro- 
gram recently on the “History, Facilities, and 


Services of the Northeast Junior College 
Library.” 

Anna Davis, Gray Gillam, and Marjorie 
Miller of the Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege Library staff attended the meeting of 
the Library Section of the Louisiana College 
Conference at L.S.U. on March 4. 

Mildred M. Gantt, who has a BS. in LS. 
degree from LSU and an MS. in LS. from 
Peabody, is teaching the library science 
courses in the school of education at Lowési- 
ana Polytechnic Institute. Prior to coming 
to Tech, Miss Gantt was librarian at Mari- 
anna High School, Marianna, Florida. She 
has also taught library science at Florida 
State Unwersity and at Peabody. Myldred 
L. Simmons, LS.U., 1949, is librarian of the 
A. E. Phillips Elementary School at Louisi- 
ana Tech. 

Scharlie E. Russell, who served as libra- 
rian of Northwestern State College (former- 
ly Louisiana State Normal) from 1910 until 
1940, died on February 3. During Miss 
Russell's term as librarian, the three-story 
brick library building was constructed, and 
the book collection grew from 5,000 vol- 
umes to 41,000 volumes. 

Dr. Charles H. Brown, visiting bibliogra- 
pher at L.S.U., presented a report to the 
Association of Research Libraries at its 
meeting in Chicago in January. Guy R. Lyle, 
Director of Libraries at LSU, was chairman 
of the University Section of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries and was 
responsible for the University Section pro- 
gram at the mid-winter meeting of A-L.A. 
in Chicago. The program consisted of papers 
by Dr. Fulmer Mood and Dr. Vernon Car- 
stensen, Department of History, University 
of Wisconsin, on “University Records and 
Their Relation to General University Ad- 
ministration” and by Dr. James Patton, Di- 
rector of Southern Historical Collection, 
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University of North Carolina, on “Regional 
Manuscript Collections.” Dr. A. J. Eaton, 
Associate Director of the LS.U. Library, 
and Richard Klenke, Chief Acquisitions 
Librarian at L.S.U., also attended the mid- 
winter meeting. Dr. Eaton was a member 
of the A.L.A. Board on Resources of Ameri- 
can Libraries. 

Other Louisiana librarians attending the 
A.L.A. mid-winter conference in Chicago 
included: Mrs. Charles H. Morton, Norris 
McClellan, and S. Metella Williams of the 
LS.U. Library School; Dr. Garland Taylor, 
librarian of Howard-Tilton Library at Tu- 
lane; John Hall Jacobs librarian of the New 
Orleans Public Library; Sue Hefley, Univer- 
versity of Texas Library School; Jane Daw- 
kins, librarian of the Carnegie Library of 
Lake Charles; Jane Ellen Carstens, librarian 
of the Hamilton Training School Library at 
Southwestern; and Loma Knighten, librarian 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


Ruth Nesom, formerly librarian at the 
Hammond High School succeeds Mrs. Lena 
deGrummond as librarian of the Terrebonne 
High School in Houma. 

Two parish libraries have reported tax 
elections recently. Winn Parish voted a 3- 
mill tax for five years, increasing its millage 
by a mill; while Catahoula Parish voted a tax 
of 3% mills (a record) for five years. 


Early this year the St. Martin Parish Police 
Jury passed a resolution establishing a parish 
library. St. Martin is now the 13th parish on 
the waiting list for a demonstration. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tackett Clarke enjoyed a 
motor vacation during the Christmas holi- 
days through the Southwest. They attended 
the Tournament of Roses Parade and the 
Rose Bowl Game on New Year's Day. Mrs. 
Clarke is on the staff of the Calcasieu Parish 
Library. Emily Spencer, librarian, Calcasieu 
Parish Library, reports the purchase of a 
new Bell and Howell projector and screen. 
“It is the most popular material the library 
has,” says Miss Spencer. “Many groups have 
used and enjoyed it already:” The Lions 
Club of Sulphur gave the Sulphur Branch 
Library a record player which will be used 


(Continued from p. 56) 


overseas. $10 sends new books, in your |} f 
mame, to war-wrecked schools and libraries . 
in Europe or Asia. 

Silliman University, Dumaguete, the t 
Philippines, has an experimental farm, a 
stresses agricultural training—but its libra- i 


ry does not have one book on agricultural 
science. 

Charles University, Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia, finds 400 medical students using one 
book. At the technological Institute of 
Tokio, the latest chemistry book was pub- 
lished in 1924. A new department of Geolo- 
gy at Seoul National University, only min- 
ing school in Korea, has no reference ma- | 
terial except a few old Japanese mining , 
journals. | 

To get an adequate library is one of 
the greatest problems at the new, demo- 
cratic, U. S. -sponsored Free University of 
Berlin, which has an “unlimited require- 
ment” for American books and publications. 

Contribute to the CARE book fund, 20 
Broad St., New York, or send your group's 
collection to CARE regional headquarters 
at 125 E. Wells St., Milwaukee 2, Wiscon- 
sin. 


CEE 
Now Available 


27 HAND PAINTED 
MASONITE FIGURES 
of favorite characters 
from Children’s Books. 
Suitable for displays 
$2.00 each. 


- sar pp a ee ss. -*, 





THE STURGIS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
Box 329 


Sturgis, Michigan 
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for loan to groups and for programs for 
children and adults in the library. 


Mrs. Leila J. Barker is now a member of 
the staff of the Alexandria Public Library 
and is in charge of the circulation desk. She 
replaces Lily B. Sylvester, who has retired. 


The new building of the Carver Branch 
of the Ouachita Parish Public Library was 
dedicated at a service held on Sunday after- 
noon, February 12. This building was con- 
structed with funds raised by the Negro 
Chamber of Commerce of Monroe. It is 
most attractive and is completely furnished. 
The Monroe Garden Club has undertaken 
the project of landscaping the grounds. 
Martha Ann Scott, assistant librarian of the 
Ouachita Parish Library resigned in March 
to be married to Raymond Henry of Mon- 
roe. She is succeeded by Joan Landhy of 
Monroe, a graduate of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs. Lellah H. Lyle, librarian, Richland 
Parish Library, reports that the library is par- 
ticipating in the organization of a Com- 
munity Council for Rayville and the sur- 
rounding community. This newly-formed 
organization meets in the library each 
month. Mary Mims, Rural Sociologist, was a 
guest on one of the bookmobile runs re- 
cently in Richland Parish. Mrs. Lyle says, 
“At one stop all the neighbors gathered for 
a coffee, and at the last stop another gath- 
ering of friends was waiting to drink tea 
with ‘Miss Mary.’ At the end of the run 
the bookmobile was only two hours late, 
but everyone was still happy to wait.” 


Shreve Memorial Library opened its sev- 
enth city branch at Werner Park on Feb- 
tuaty 27. This branch was formerly part 
of the Caddo Parish Extension, but when it 
came into the city, its operation became the 
responsibility of the city system. The book 
collection was changed, and the branch was 
moved from the school to a separate build- 
ing on the school grounds. Mrs. Melvin H. 
Luce, who had been in charge of the parish 
branch, is librarian. 


A special browsing collection is being 
assembled in one end of the reading room 
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BOOKS OLD AND NEW | 


Louisiana’s Largest Supply 
of Books 


>~oom> | 
333 St. Charles St. 
New Orleans 12, U. S. A. 





















FOR A SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLIES 
WHERE QUALITY COSTS NO MORE 


- Cards 
Guides 
Supplies 
Book Trucks 
Museum Cases 
Catalog Cabinets 
Vertical Filing Cases 
Kardex Visible Records 
insulated Filing Cabinets 
Ubrary Supplies and Equipment 


Library Bureau 


pivision OF Remington Rand Inc. 
NEW ORLEANS: 
BATON ROUGE SHREVEPORT 
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of Shreve Memorial Library. Approximate- 
ly 1,500 books are in the collection, and 
others will be added. The browsing room, 
chosen as an adult education project, is 
proving to be popular with the patrons. 
The Humor section, including both fiction 
and non-fiction, is most popular. The 
sections on the West and on Louisiana are 
second in popularity. There are sections of 
Short Stories; Biography; Travel and Adven- 
ture; Sports, Hobbies, and Recreation; Lit- 
erature and the Arts; a section of fiction; 
and a section for parents. Sections on Home- 
making; Psychology and Personal Problems; 
Religion and Philosophy; and Vocations are 
planned. 


The Iberia Parish Library recently held 
open house to mark the opening of the 
new administrative building. About three 
hundred people visited the library during 
the afternoon. These included visitors from 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lafayette, and 
Abbeville. That morning the members of 
the Police Jury inspected the building. Eur- 
line Duplantis, who has been on the staff 
of the Iberia Parish Library since its open- 
ing, resigned from her full-time position in 
February to attend college. She is still 
working part-time, however. Mrs. Mary 
Brand of New Iberia succeeds Miss Duplan- 
tis. 


Lake Charles is at present planning for a 
new building for the city library. It is hoped 
that it will also provide quarters for the 
Calcasieu Parish Library. 

Acadia Parish Library has recently moved 
into temporary quarters pending the build- 
ing of a new court house. 

The dedication of Vermilion Parish Libra- 
ry's new, modern building was held in 
Abbeville on Sunday, March 12, at 3:00 
P.M. J. E. Kibbe ,president of the Vermilion 
Parish Library Board opened the meeting. 
Frank A. Godchaux was master of cere- 
monies. Essae M. Culver, State Librarian, 
and Dr. C. M. Sarratt, Vice-Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University, gave the addresses of 
the afternoon. Cleo Songy is librarian. 
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GAYLORD 


CARD CATALOG 
CABINETS 
BOOK TRUCKS 
STOOLS 
TRAYS 
Now in stock for prompt ship- 
ment. Selected oak — light or 
dark finish. 


Please write for prices. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Library Supplies 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Complete 
Library Service 


Snead Steel Book Stacks 
Sjostrom High Grade Library Furniture 


Catalog Cards, Pockets, Book Cards, 
Book Supports (supplies in stock in 
New Orleans) 


Floor plans and specifications 
for new buildings or additions 
supplied without charge 


H. C. PARKER, INC. 


336 Camp St. 336 Bank Pi. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 











